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(Original. ] 

TO MOSES TIACHER, 

Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, Ex-Minis- 
ter of ‘the Church in the North Parish of Wrent- 
ham,’ Present Minister of ‘the Church in North 
Wrentham,’ Member of the late ‘ Antimasonic | 
State Convention of Massachusetts,’ Member of | 
the late‘ Nutional Antimasonie Convention,’ 
ceding Mason, Antimasonic Lecturer, and E:titor | 
of the Antimasonie * Boston Telegraph.’ | 


LETTER Xt. 
Srr: 


The man who adopts a crooked, dishonest policy, , 


should be careful-what he writes, and particularly cau- 
tious what he publishes. I know not what your reputa- | 
tion might have been previous to the publication of your | 
‘Address to the Church and Congregation,’ commonly 
called your renowncing address; but no candid, intelli- 
gent man can read that production, without discovering, | 
on every page, that it is rather an apology for treacherous | 
conduct, than a fair exposition of honest opinions. You 
even prefix an advertisement; a singular appendage to a | 
tract of twelve pages; and a curiosity for its terms. | 


‘'The writer consents that this Address may be published, | 
in order to correct certain misrepresentations which are | 
abroad. He is willing what he has written should speak | 
for itself; but he is not willing that others should put | 
words into his mouth, which he never uttered. How-| 
ever the public, or individuals, may judge respecting | 
the step which he has now taken, and the motives by 
which he has been actuated, he sincerely rejoices, that | 
“all things are naked and open to the eyes of Him, with | 
whom we have to do,”’ and that the day is coming when | 


“every sceret thing’? shall be brought into judg-| 


ment.” With this view of the subject, he jays aside. 
his pen, praying for the general prosperity of the church, | 
that the despised Lams of Gop may be honored, all| 
his people be reclaimed from their wandering, and his} 
name be glorified throughout the earth.’ : 


You algo prociaiin in your title page, the sickly affecta- | 
tion: ‘published by particular request.’ 

You right have given the light of your wisdom to the | 
world without making proclamation of its importance; | 
without stating a word of ‘the divers good and suffi | 
cient reasons thereunto moving.’ the simplicity of | 
that course would not have satisfied the complexity of 
your views. You have contrived to make a merit of 
yielding to ‘ particular request;? of honorable desire ‘to | 


correct certain misrepresentations;’ of pious inclination to |i morals. 


promote, by your prayers, ‘ the general prosperity of the’ 
chureh, that the despised Lams of Gop may be hon- 
ored.,’ 

There is, in all this, a degree of spiritual pride and af- 
fectation, that might well excite the remark of the most 
casual observer. And, sir, he would not know which 
inost to admire; the arrogant manner in which you iden- 
uify the honor of ‘the despised Lams of Gon’ with the | 


_ movements of * the writer’ of that jesuitical effusion, when 


show you to be a vain, heartless, ostentatious man. Take 
“he lays aside his pen;’ or the great equanimity with) the following specimen: 


“which you call up disorder and confusion, and then de- Should I do this, I must necessarily leave the weight of 


-precate any consequent ‘ harshness of feeling, any bitter- || 
ness of expression, or any excitement of passion.” ‘There | 
is also, in this introduction to your little book of peniten- 
tial confessions, a degree of profane freedom and irrever-_ 


my name, example and influence, however light they 
might appear, in favor of the Institution.’ p. 11. 


Sir, this innendo of affected modesty, ‘however light 
they might appear,’ in the mouth of one who speaks so 


ence, in naming so lightly, and in such a connexion, the | complacently,and so arrogantly of his ‘name, example and 
_ name of ¢ Him with whom we have to do,’ that, without | ‘athannin.* 


| your allegation of the fact, no one could have supposed | 


is almost too much misplaced,even for your in- 
consistencies, But why so tender of your‘ name, ex- 
its § leading sentiment to be that confession of sin affords ‘ample and influence ?? What had you done for patriot- 
Teliefto the penitent heart.” If your ¢ confession of sin’ | ism, for letters, for religion, for humanity, that you should 
has afforded you relief, then indeed your relief must have be so chary of the ‘name’ of Moses Thacher? What 
been realized to an almost unbounded extent; for, if your | music, what ‘concord of sweet sounds’ is there in the 


‘statement be true, your ‘sin’ has been as ample as you | *name’ of Moses Thacher; which brings upon the ear re- 
could well bear, and your ‘confession’ has been quite as | collections of distinguished merit, of exalted virtue? What 
public and notorious as your ‘sin.’ But it is of little con- magic is there in the uncompromising ‘ name’ of Moses 
‘sequence what ‘confession’? you make before a human! ‘Thacher to conjure up any associations, except those 


tribunal. There is a tribunal to which all are amenable, y hich arise from the political legerdemain that has 
and to which you will be held accountable; and that you) made him notorious? It is not known that for your saint- 
‘Tay prepare for that tribunal, it is of more consequence jie virtues you have yet received deification. And al- 
that you obtain future pardon by repentance, than that ‘though veins pretensions to sanctity are quite enough for 
you obtain present relief by ‘confession.’ 3 


your purposes of saintship, no one of the Kalendars en- 
You make ‘confession’ to your Church, not for irre- rols the spiritual honor, unless, ex abundantia, it appecr 
lizious or immoral conduct, but for opinions. Suppose | in the immortal columns of the Antimasonic Annual.— 
‘you really once thought the Masonic Institution benefi- 


‘Sir, there are hundreds of ordinary names, which, when 
cial, and afterwards injurious; what then? Do you con-' ornamented with the prefix of Reverend or Honorable, 
‘sider it necessary to make public * confession’ of @l? your are as comely and as fair-proportioned as yours. ‘The 


errors? Have you confessed all your errors before your | weight of my name!!’ Prodigious! How touching the ap- 
church?) Why, sir, you carry the doctrine of auricular rt plication! How dignified the phrase! How modest the 
_ confession farther than even the Romish Church! There, sentiment! Yes, sir, there is indeed ¢ weight’ in a name. 


_ confession of sin is made to a spiritual father, and his ''Cunning and duplicity, treachery and misrepresentation, 


aid and assistance are asked in the work of repentance | give a weight of infamy to some names, that become 
end reformation. Do you make your ‘ confession’ that ‘| quite as notorious as the names of the benefactors of 
your church and congregation may aid you in your work | mankind. Write out the name of Moses Thacher. Has 
of repentance and reformation? You became their spi- it beauty of proportion? Measure it in poetic numbers.— 
ritual dictator! You set at defiance the doings of the | Is there inspiration in its smoothness? Chant it in 
Sir, ecclesiastical legends 


Church and Congregation. Do you make your confes- || song. Has it harmony ? 
“sion to your ‘ fathers and brethren in the Ministry,’ and || preserve the reminiscences of unseemly saintly relics, and 
ask them to advise you in your spiritaal embarrassments ? lof such strange and uncommon names, that even you 
You have set them wholly at defiance. Your Church and | may not despair of obtaining the reward of antimasonic 
your ‘fathers and brethren in the ministry’ have unitedly || devotion, and of yet seeing your own apotheosis recog- 
advised you. And yet you treat their advice with con- tt nise the name of Saint Moses. 

‘tempt! it is a misfortune with some men to betray them- | With some, the distance of time, when they are ‘pleas- 
selves by overacting their part. You make parade of eq with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” from that later pe- 


asking forgiveness of ‘the Church.” Why ask forgivenesss | riod, when * beads and prayer books are the toys of age,’ 


|| of ‘the Church?’ ‘They had not preferred charges a- | loses the intervening space of youth and manhood. It is 
_gainst you; they had not become your accusers; they had | hard that, if living disgraced and humbled, you may 


‘not arraigned you; they had not pat you on trial. If yeu i not sooth your disappointed hopes with the prospect of 


|' had offended, it was not against a human tribunal. If | posthumous fame. It would be hard indeed, if the illu- 


‘your conscience accused you, your answer must be to 


\God, and not to man.’ 


sions of fancied greatness were to mislead one through all 
‘his appointed days, ‘till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor 


Even’ you do not pretend that the obligations of Masons i play is 0’er.’ 
‘necessarily invelve crime. And yet the principle you | You not only make display of the weight of your 


‘would settle is, that Masons are to suffer pains and penal- 4 name,’ but you modestly talk of the weight of your ‘ex- 
‘ties, civil and religious disabilitigs, merely because they!!ample!? What an example! You was placed as an over- 
'nve Masons, and not for any act injurious to society or to ‘seer ia the spiritual vineyard of Wrentham. The warm 
Is this persecution? It is persecution; and per-|\< influence’ of Christian zeal, and the mild and gentle 
secution for opinions merely. I can only say to you that || dews of Christian graces, might have produced an abun- 
Fanaticism and Hypocrisy may gain by it; but religion dant harvest of ‘ the peaceable fruits of righteousness .’— 
and morals neyer can. You may force men’s manners, || But you permitted the wasting fires of contention to blaze 
but not their morals. You may control actions, but you | in that fair vineyard: you suffered the blighting mildews 
cannot control the will. Things almost immaterial, be- of angry passions to pass over it; you have thus rendered 
come of consequence when we are called upon to abandon |: God’s heritage a spiritual wilderness. 

them as rights. ‘They then become principles. 


The reasons you state for not withdrawing *in silence,’ 


lam, Sir, yours, 


FENELON, 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


REVIEW 


‘Of the Rev. Mr. Furguson’s Letters to the Rev. Moses: 


Thacher, Pastor of the North Church of Wrentham. 
[Continued. } 


Tt is always to be borne in mind that Mr. Furguson is a 


pious, sincere and honest antimason, because he is govern- | 
ed in his opinion by correct principles; such a man com-| 
mands our respect. His objections to Masonry arises from 


Masonic institutions ? 


terials to produce political fermentation; verifying an ob- 
servation of the celebrated and honorable James Otis of 


boils the scum will rise.’ 


We will now attend to more important arguments of | 
‘Mr. Furguson, who continues—‘I have taken a very has- | 


revolutionary memory; ‘that when the great political pot 


Such is the thirst for office and. 
‘political preferment, it is no difficult matter to farnish ma- | 


ty view of what has appeared to me to be the cause of barbarous obligations, 
existing difficulties smong the people of vour charge. You, tell me what Masonry is, I ain prepared in the view of the 


| defence. But I/ must have other evidence, besid 


es the: 
fact that a man is a Mason, before I can give up years of 


‘intimacy, and that confidence which grows out of an up- 
‘Tight walk and conversation. [ must have evidence, such 
as I can estimate, before J can believe that men of all pro- 
fessions and in all cireunistances, from the retailer of a 
‘dram, to the Minister of Christ, and to the Judge on the 
‘bench, are leagued in a conspiracy, by secret signs and 
When, [brother Thacher] you 


the only evidence he could possibly have of the impure | have said that these difficulties had their origin in Mason- obligations before me, to form an opiaton, just so far as [ 


principles of the institution derived from the book of Ab- 


‘ry. 


But whose Masonry Brother [Thacher]? Was it have evidence, that Masonic obligations are uniformly the 


be Barruel and Professor Robison, together with the com-, your own Masonry, or that of your brethren? I verily same; but when you tell me how you understood the ex- 


mon opinion that all sécret societies are bad, from the as- 


sumption that evil is the supposed companion of secrecy. 


kknowledged Masons, whom he believes to be good men, 
to the evidence of Mr. Thacher, a seceder from Masonry. 
who has implicated himself in prevarication, if not in di- | 
rect falsehood. It has been shown, in a former number, | 
to what extent the Abbe and Robison’s publications, | 
they not being Masons, are entitled te authenticity. They 
had no better evidence for their opinions published against , 
Masonry, than vague reports; and Mr. Farguson, from his 
own acknowledgement, has nu stronger grounds for his. 
opinions. The publication of a book is precarious proof, 
that the handling of the subject treated of replete with con-| 
jectures and hearsays, is truth. Mr. Furguson has long | 
heen acquainted with Masons, whose moral conversation | 
and religious life bear testimony to the falsity of those) 
publications, Still he apprehends that good men may be | 


inducted into an institution whose principles are corrupt; | 
therefore, unwilling, as he is, to admit the principles to be’ 
good he attempts to draw a line of distinction between. 


Masons and their principles. 


in as great error, as he woald have done, to have attempt- 
ed to prove the institution of Christianity bad, because 


some professors of Christianity lead immoral lives. 
most religious institutions may have vicious members.— 


consequence of a defection of its members. 


than by their life and conduct. 
be conversant with Masons, whose characters, i in his esti- 
mation, are irreproachable; but his brother Thacher de- |. 
nounces, in toto, Masonic principles as dangerous and | 
antichristian; this we are to believe, because he Says 80; 
he would compel by the operation of his exclusive princi- | 
ples, all to embrace his feelirgs and adupt his practices, 


because he says they must, for he knows he is right.— | 


To this spirit of exclusion Mr. Farguson is strenuously op- | 


posed. We, as Masons, are not unwilling to submit the | 


purity of their institution to his impartial judgment. 


Mr. Furguson as a minister of righteousness and peace, | 


may think, that if Masons would dissolve the institution, |, 


there would be peace. Masons bv their own acts did. 
not commence the excitement; they have acted only i in | 
their own defence. The commotion was first produced | 
by the antimasonic leaders for political effect, Since the 
condemnation of two antimasons for murder, in the state | 
of New York, the Morgan excitement began to flagg.— 


To keep alive the fire of party zeal, the Boston Anderton 
story was fabricated; to prove the falsity of this abomina- | 


tion, some time was requisite to obtain authentic state- 
ments from Belfast in Ireland. It was done, and the a- 
bettors of the story silenced with infamy on their reputa- |, 
tiens. For want ef exciting material to effect the elec- 
tions in New York, the antimason Elder Witherell’s night 
attack upon the headboard of his own bed, and the feigned 
fright of kis wife, was imposed upon the public as evi- 
Aence of Masonic outrage. This vile farce got up for 
.political purposes; no longer exists in the minds of an en- 
Jightened public, but to excite their indignation. The an- 
‘.timasonic papers and their editors are well known, their 
designs well understood by all men of impartial considera- 
tion. Under the weight of so much evidence and a host 
,of similar impositions which might be adduced, can Mr, 
Furgeson believe that peace would follow the dissolution of 


In this, he involves himself. 


The | proceeds—‘ But surely your peop'e in North Wrentham ing could have prevented entire unanimity, except the de- 
| must be a remarkable people,’ ‘if they needed all the ma- | 


The principles of an institution aré not the less pure, in _ 


We have no. 


Mr. Furguson appears 


|| 


| ing influence in bringing upon you, and upon your people, | 
| Your present trials. In drawing this conclusion, let me not | 


sons, and all of them men. 


be understood to imply, that you alone are to blame.— | or to decide unjustly; and on the other, that you are per- 


Alas, some of your people in North Wrentham were Ma- j 


Their Pastor also became an — 


aspiring Mason; and in a little space, he became a re-. 


nouncing Mason. ‘The fact of your becoming a Mason 
was enough, in these davs of commotion, to have kindled 


a fire among a people, so situated as the people in North 


Wrentham, but when to this, we add the circumstances by effort, judge, or form my conclusions on any other evi- 


‘and manner of yonr renunciation, it was almost impossi- 
ble, even admitting that there was no such thing as Ma- 


through such changes without agitation and division. 
_ yet, as if the nature of the cause were not sufficient to ex- 
cite division, we are told of Masonic oaths, and Masonic 
_ influence, and how people under the influence of Mason- 
ry would vote.” ‘The last insinuation of Mr. Thacher al- 
_luded to by Mr. Fuarguson, with others of a similar com- 


Mr. ‘Thacher 


_plexion, mark the depravity of the man. 
| knew they had no foundation in truth. 


_chinery of Masonry, in addition to other exciting canses 
immovable being; 
oaths and treasons. But I am treading on delicate ground. 
| Lam attributing to natural causes, that which it may snit 
| you and others to attribute to secret crime. 
june a little to my catechism, 
‘of Masonry ? Neither very definite, nor very good, [ fear. 
TL suspect, brother, although I have not been initiated, 
there is a great difference of opinion, even among Ma-_ 
jsons. in regard to the extent of their obligations.” The — 
last observation of Mr. Farguson will apply to mankind in 
_ general, even those who admit they are bound by moral — 
obligation. Did he intend, it might be applied to his: 
Siscsiahia Thacher? who has evinced hy his own conduct, 


Let me at- 


he is not restricted by any obligations, neither ecclesiasti- 
eal, civil, nor Masonic. Mr. Furgason continues. ‘I | 
expect some of them regard themselves bound to keep | 
Masonic secrets relating to the craft; while others feel | 
‘themselves bound to keep all kinds of secrets, and to do 
‘all kinds of wickedness, under the name of Masonic obli- | 
I easane.” A reply to the last observation may be found 
a prior number. 


ferent men, according to their different principles, would 
be disposed to relax, or to stretch their obligations to suit 
themselves. 


‘bat I do hope, that if | were a Mason, I should be dispos- | 
‘ed to make my Masonic obligations comport with my mo- 


‘raland civil obligations. When, therefore, I am told that. 


implications, and I regard them as the whims of a disor- 
dered imagination. 

I can admit that brother Masons may feel a mutual sym- 
pathy [for each other],’and when galled to renounce Ma- 
sonry, or become outlaws, may be associated for mutual 


‘And [ can easily conceive, that dif- | I knew I was right. 


| 


Mr. Farguson 


he can be moved without the aid of | 


What are the obligations | 


believe, that you must admit with me, that your own Ma- tent of its obligations, your opinion can weigh no more 


‘sonry, in connexion with the time and manner of your with me, than the opinion of another witness of equal cre- 
Mr. Furguson very judiciously opposes the evidence of ac- | entrance and secession from the Lodge, have had an abid-_ “dibility. 


I may be told that this man is a Mason, and 
that you are a renouncing Mason; on one part, 1 may be 
told that he is under an obligaiton to he, to swear falsely 


jured and not to be trusted on your oath. Bat, brother, 
whatever I may be compelled, by evidence hereafter to 
believe, I cannot give mach weight to these suggestions. 
‘I judge of you, and I judge of Masons, from personal evi- 
dence. And whether it is from instinct, from a natural 
bias, or from moral principle, T confess. that I cannot even 


dence. I mention these things not by way of criminating 


any body of men; but it has become the order of the day, 
| sonic obligation, that they and you should have passed 


And 


and if I mistake not, it is particularly true in its appliea- 
tion to yourself, that whatever stands in the way of the 
/attainment of a favorite object, mast be resolved into the 
‘secret and trensonable influence of Masonry. Are your 
people divided on a subject, which ander ali the cireum- 
peers must in the very nature of things, have agitated 
and divided them; all those exciting causes are to be over- 
looked, and we are called upon to believe, that your cause 
\13 so good and the evidence of it so convinving, that noth- 


‘moralizing and secret obligations of Masonry. Are the 


. “members of your church called to act upon a question 
to move them.’ ‘A parish minister in these days is not an | 
other criterion to make up judgment of men in society, 


coming regularly before them? We are to helieve, that 
all wh» view the question in the same light with your se?/ 
are under the influence of truth and righteousness; while 
all who differ from you in opinion, whether Masons or 
otherwise, are under the secret influence of obligations, 
which bind them to violate every social, moral and Chris- 
tian daty. In the decisions of questions affecting the peace 
‘and discipline of your church, is a council of Ministers 
and delegates convened among you? That Council meei, 
act, deliberate and result, under the all pervading inftuence 
of Masonry. In order to accomplish your own measures 
[brother Thacher] mast the reasonable decision of your 
church, and the principle of Congregationalism, and your 
own covenant obligation, be trodden under foot? Ah! 
you are getting rid of Masonry—you are fleeing from the 
‘plague—you are changing your garments, and uo matter 
what is prostrated. And brother, [ confess that | am as- 
tonished at that self-confidence, which can carry an indi- 


| vidual forward, when thus trifling with that which has 
' been held sacred; ean prostrate that which he is bound t# 


In making this supposition, allowing it to be_ | 
true, I think none the better of Masonry on account of it; | 


the Christian brethren in North Wrentham have given up | 
their moral and civil obligations and are linked together | 
by ties of blood and perjury, to accomplish a known, 


crime against God and man, my feelings revolt from such 


“uphold; and in the face of all conflicting decisions, say+ 


if 
NOTICE. 


MQXHE new Hall recently erected by Rising Star 
Lodge, in Stoughton, will be dedicated, in ample 
form, on Thursday, the 2tst of April current. 

An Address will be delivered by R. W. and Rev. 
Luther Hamilton, of Taunton. The services will com- 
mence at $3 0’clock, P.M. Members of the Masonic 
Fraternity are respectfully invited to attend. 


By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 
P. M. CRANE, 
Sec’v. of the R. S. Lodge. 
Stoughton, March 30th, A. L. 5831. 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR: 


ELECTRICITY. 


On the Phenomena of Thunder Storms, and on the 
probable Sources of Atmospherical Electricity. 
The spark and its attendant report, observed when a 

jar or battery is discharged, are effects perfectly analo- 

gous: to a flash of lightning and its consequent thunder; 
and the variety of sounds which characterises this last, | 
is equally the characteristic of every single explosion when 
it reaches the ear from a distance 


A piece of artillery, 
discharged in any situation where the surrounding objects. 
present irregular sources of reverberation, produces an ef- 
fect which might be mistaken for the roar of thun-' 
der. 

An observation of the varieties of the natural phenome- 
non will confirm the idea. Atsea, where there is no 
diversity in the reverberating objects. the sound is regular, 
and decreases in intensity at every reverberation, until it 
gradually ¢ies away; but in other situations, where the 
bodies capable of reverberating are numerous and irregu- 
larly placed, a succession of sounds are heard, varying in 
Joudness and duration with the situation, distance, and na- 
ture of the sources of reverberation, and having no rela- 
tion te the interval ef time. When the flash is immedi-. 
ately followed by the report, a single explosion of a pecu-| 
liar crashing sound is usually all that is heard, for the dis-! 
charge has then taken piace very near the observer, and, 
damage will in such cases most frequently be found to 
hhave occurred in the immediate neig! borhood. When the 
sound does not immediately follow the flash, the rumb- 
jing and irregular noise n.ost frequently occurs, for the 
distance is then sufficient to render reverberation (from 
its extent) the most prominent feature of phenome- 
non. 

The interval between, the flash and explosion offers da- 
‘ta for calculating the distance of a thunder stroke. For 
light moves with so much velocity,that the time it requires 
to traverse any ordinary distance may be considered as 
nothing; but sound travels only at the rate of 1142 feet 
in asecond. The flash and the report are really contem- 
poraneous, but the one is immediately seen, and the oth- 
er requires a second of time to traverse 1142 feet. 
Consequently the interval that elapses between the flash) 
and the report being multiplied by 1142, or this last by 
the number of seconds in the interval, will give the dis- 
tance of the explosion from the observer in feet. Thus, 
suppose the flash of lightning to take place five seconds 
before the thunder is heard, then 5 times 1142 equals to’ 
5710, or 1 mile 430 feet, which is the distance of the ex-| 
plosion from the observer. The distance it may, howev- 
er, be proper to state, cannot be considered as a measure | 
of his removal from danger, for it is the measure of an 
explosion which has taken place, and those that follow! 
inay occur in very different situations: for thuuder clouds. 
are sometimes continued over a considerable extent of 
country, and two or more flashes are not unfrequently 


seen in distant parts of the atmosphere at nearly the, 
sume time. 


When the spark which causes lightning is seen, it is of 
the zigzag form, assumed by ail powerful sparks when 
they traverse a considerable epace of air, and in this, its) 
natural exhibition, (he spark sometimes traverses a most 
prodigious interval. Tle appearance of two distinct 
steams at no considerable distance from each other, is 
sometimes produced, when a part of a long zigzag is con-. 
cealed by an intervening cloud; and the sudden and uni- 
versal flash called sheet lightning, results from the reflec- 
tion of an explosion which is more completely concealed. 
Wf this last kind also appear those bright flashes that oc- 
‘uron summer evenings, and are not accompanied by 
thunder; a circumstance which it is difficult to account. 
tor, unless it may arise from their great distance from the 
earth’s surface. 


But far the greater number of the flashes of lightning 


are harmless discharges from ene cloud to another, and,| 


the instances in which it strikes the earth are compara- 


it has been concieved with good reason by Mr. Morgan, 
the celebrated Electrician, that when the lightning strikes 
the earth the latfer may merely act as a discharging rod, 
to shorten the striking interval between two charged 
clouds. 
cannot have its natural quantity of electric fluid either in- 
creased or diminished, because it is a conductor; but it is 
surrounded by air, and consequently it is an insulated con- 
ductor, and experiments teach us, that insulated conduc- 
tors may be rendered positive or negative, therefore the 
same may be inferred relative to the earth. 

Others have supposed, that when such discharges occur, 


i they result from the electrified cloud, producing by its 


proximity the contrary electricity in the earth; but when 
the size of the largest thunder cloud is compared with our 
globe, it will be evident that such an opposition could 
produce no more effect than would result from the ap- 
proximation of an excited stick of sealing-wax to an insu- 
lated mountaiy. Besides, we have experimental evidence 
that, during the occurrence of such phenomena, different 
parts of the atmosphere are in opposite states of electricity 
at the same time; and as these states are dependant on 
each other, the discharge cannot take place without pass- 
ing from the positive to the negative, either directly 
or by the intervention of part of the earth, between 
them. 


[From the United States Literary Gazette. } 
THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


For the sedentary student, there is nothing so ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of recreation as botany. It 
requires just so much attention of the mind as to occupy 
without fatigueing it,—to furnish it with a gentle stimu- 
lus to activity, without agitating or straining its facultie, 


less than the understanding, acting on the mind through 


mory more strongly than the judgment, itis precisely the 
kind of study needed as a relicf in the interva!s of severer 
intellectual labor. Nor is this the least of its excellencies 
in the present relation. The votary of botany is called 


he is torn from that sedentary life, which, combine with 
constant exercise of the mind in abstract speculations, 
weighs so heavily on the health and spirits. 
ought to enter into every scholar’s religion. 
students, I apprehend, experience the greatest repugnance 
to taking regular exercise from a mere sense of duty as a 
bodily regimen. We need an additional motive to stimu- 
late us. ‘There is something in the practices of the an- 
cients, in the oral instructions given by their philosophers 
in the perambulations of the Porch, in the wisdom gained 


tively rare; hence it appears that the clouds, or different 
portions of the atmosphere, are oppositely electrified, and 


Mr. Morgan has indeed supposed, that the earth 


by too powerful an impulse. Addressing the sense not | 


the medium of external perception, and exciting the me-. ; 


forth by it from the solitude and confinement of his study, | 


Exercise | 
And yet aly | 


| Now the study of botany is to be pursued with advan- 
tage only in the wild woods and fertile meadows,* where 
the vegetable world flourishes in the luxuriance of unstint- 
ed nature; and it therefore impels the naturalists to active’ 
invigorating exercise in the open air, and exercise of a 
kind the most useful to the body and the most useful to 
the mind. For myself, shall never cease to grateful 
to botany, where it only for many a delightful ramble, in- 
to which it has !ed me, amid rural scenes of tranquillity, 
beauty and peace, where, dropping the burdens of life, 
and throwing off the oppression which sedentary occupa- 
tions loads upon the spirits, I have passed from green val- 
ley to green valley, exultingly hailing at every step, the 
discovery of some lovelier and rare floweret whose ac- 
quisition imparted a temporary triumph, Ido not say 
greater, but how much more innocent, than the triumphs 
gained in prouder conquests. And how revivifying it is, 
in the heat of summer, when the whole sky seems to 
swim ina see of dazzling light, to quit the world of 
brick and mortar of our cities, for the cool, refreshing 
‘shades of the country, whither the botanist is summoned. 
(Art may present you with the spectacle of riches and’ 
‘power springing out of her persevering efforts, She may 
‘point to the curious fabrics wrought by her fingers, and’ 
‘the wonderful machinery set in motion-by her skill. She 
may tell you how the enterprise of her children has prompt— 
_ed them to descend into the bowels of the earth for jewels 
and precious metals, and plough the faithless seas for the 
spice of the eastern clime. She may show you the busy 
haunts of men enlivened by her activity, and place before 
‘you the marble palace and the city thronged with the gor- 
geous specimens of human genius, to illustratethe splen- 
dor of her success. But notwithstanding all this, there is 
a lavish and careless profusion of beauty and grandeur in 
the production of Nature, which the narrow art of man 
‘strives in vain to emulate. We shall leave the sublimest 
exercise of human power, the most faultless exhibitions 
of human genius, to find all its sublimity shrink into lit- 
tleness, and all its! eauty seem lifeless and tame, when 


compared with the works of nature. And amid these it 


8 that the ardent lover of botany seeks the gratification 
of his taste. His favorite haunts are the mountain side 
‘| clothed ‘in its everlasting forest, the margin of the sun- 
| brightlake spotted with islets and embosomed in picturesque 
_ hills, or the banks of the stream winding along amid gay 
| fields fertihzed by its waters, where his imagination and 
_ his heart are equally elevated and improved by the contem- 
plation of God’s magnificent creations. 

These are among the considerations, which recommend 
this charming science to the studious lover of nature, to 
the female sex, who are in a manner bebarred the study 
| of all other branches of natural history, and to persons of 
|| whatever class or condition of life who seek relaxation 
| from more arduous pursuits in the examination of the beau- . 


i ties of the vegetable world. 


jern scholar, the modern advocate, the modern gentleman, | there is wind, 


by their youth, not in the debilitating vigils of noctarnal i 
research in the student’s cell, but under the face of the |. 
heaven, and drunk in with the living eloquence of the || One of the icSiy sensitive of all animals is the leech, a 
orator’s lips, amid Athenian groves, or under the coo! “isposition owing probably es the curious arrangement of ” 
shades of the Tuscular plane tree,—there is something in’ the annules of his This creature, . 
this, which, to me seems not more delightful to the ima- | being put in a phial nearly filled with water, has been us- 
gination, than consonant to the dictates of nature. Mod-| ed as.a means of fortelling changes of the weather seve- . 
ern learning is most generally drawn from the pages of val hours before band. In fair or frosty weather, it will 
books. The lectures of our universities constitate but a lie rolled ra shew spiral form, at the bottom of the vessel, 
small portion of the intellectual aliment, which the mod- || but prior to rain or snow it will creep to the surface; if 
it will glide quickly about the bottie,.and if — 
nay, the modern man of business, requires. Day after. lightning be approaching, it starts convulsively near the - 
day, and year after year, he must pore over the printed | top, end gets as much out of water as it can. 

records of human knowledge,condemned to a mode of life, 
| which, however necessary in refined existence, and how- HOW TO BOIL RICE. 
ever capable nature may have made our bodies of reco- Pat your rice in an open pot, covering it’ with water, 
vering from its deleterious effects, certainly is not a state 


; then put it on the fire to boil. When it is boiled so as to 
which she designs as the properest one for the human con-| become soft, (which is easily ascertained by the means of — 
stitation. She did not make man sedentary; she made) 2 Wooden ladle, which we call a hominy stick,) take it 


off the fire, drain off the water, and cover the poiso as to . 


THE LEECH. 


i great Roman, to 
retain the heat, then put it on coals or hot ashes for about 
“Primum eos humo excitato, celsog et erectos constituit, 15 or 20 minutes, so as to, throw off the steam, or as it ie . 


at deorum cognitionem, ccelum intuentes, capere possent.’ | 


i 


usually called, to soak. 


if 
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GAbo | tinued his occupation. Among the per- 


| 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE TORTURING OF THE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


On his entrance into the Hall of Tortures, | 
Philip of France seated himself in a large arm), 
chair of crimson velvet, the only ornament of this |, 
theatre of the cruelty and barbarity of the 14th) 
train were seated behind him, on benches so}, 


Enguerrand and the other nobles of his), 


coarsely and carlessly made that save for the want) 
of blood upon them they might easily have been 
mistaken for instruments of torture, The king com-_| 
manded the culprits to be brought before him, for- |, 
getting in his eagerness to make them acknowl- 
edge their crime, that even theit confession could) 
not blind'him to the motive which urged to}. 
prosecute them. 
and preceded by their jailor, six ‘Templars enter- | 
ed the hall of their doom. 
at their head. He bowed to the king, as did his). 
companions with the exception of one, who pass-} 
ed proudly in front of the king and his train,and}. 
seated himself on a bench near them. Philip), 
pretended not to see him, and seemed hesitating 

whether or not toreturn the sasutes made to him) 
by the others whocame slowly,one by one,through 
the dark and narrow door. All was calm and si- | 
lent in that dismal] hall. At last the king spoke—| 
‘Let those knights,’ said he, ‘ who have made a 
sincere confession of their crimes, and have thus) 

obtained their liberty, repeat here, in the presence | 


A side door suddenly opened,| 


Jaques Molai entered |, 


of their God and their king, what they have al-), 
ready confessed in private, that it may be known! 
that no worldly thoughts or feelings have urged us |, 
to this trial. Oursole object is the honor and glo- 
ry of the church.’ Some of the prisoners raised | 
their eyes to the face of the king, as he made this 
' hypocritical speech, but instantly cast them again | 
to the ground. 


Flamel touched his friend’s elbow, and he, rais- || 
ing his voice to its utmost pitch, exclaimed, ‘J) 
Guillen de Boisne,Knight of the Temple, declare | 
the order of the Knights ‘Templar unworthy of ex- 

istence, and infamous; for felony, impiety, blas- 
phemy, and crimes of every kind’—— 

‘May the God of truth confound thee!" exclaim- |. 
ed the Grand Master. 

The enraged Boisne replied, 
ils in hell seize’ 

‘Silence!’ cried Philip. ‘ Molai, wait till thou), 
art questioned, or rather see if among the knights 
who accompany thee, there are none likely to 
make the confession I require; if not tortures must |, 

extract it.” 


* May all the dev- 


‘ There are none here who fear thy tortures,’ re- » 
plied the Grand Master calmly. 

‘ Thy boast shall not avail thee,’ rep!'ed Philip, | 
— Thou thyself shalt feet if the executioner), 
understands his business. Drag .Molai to the tor-'| 
ture! 

The Grand Master gave the king one glance of 
supreme contempt, and exclaimed with fervor, | 
‘God grant me strength to bear this trial.’ A yel- 
jow curtain at the bottom of the hall drew up with 
a horrid creaking noise,and in the midst of wheels, | 
racks, saws, screws,and other fearfu] instruments, | 


others 


-ealmy and proudly sat himself down in the dread-, 
ful chair. 
white mantle which covered the shoulders of the! 
Templar; he then touched a spring, and two large |. 


to heaven, but did not utter a word, a shriek, sr 
even a groan. 
crushed and wounded chest, and the blood flowed 
‘in torrents from his shoulders on the shining and 


Molai,in a faint and faltering voice. 
whispered Enguerrand, ‘ he will never confess,’— 
*Take him away,’ 
less resolute will speak;’ and Mola released from | 
the iron bars-which were crushing his chest 
breathed freely once more. 


lar exclaimed--‘ God he praised.’ Philip now turn-). 
‘ed to him and said-- What is thy name?? Pierre 
de Vilteneuve,’ replied the Knight. 
continued the King,‘ thou wilt prove less obsti- 
nate thanthy Grand Master, and tortures will) 
force thee at least to confess.’ 
en,’ replied the ‘Templar. 
tare,” cried the infuriated Monarch. 


exhausted by imprisonment, hunger and care, and | 


whispered Marigny, to the King, ‘he cannot bear crushed one of the limbs of the victim. 


‘these words were pronounced in such a terrible | ‘all his efforts to stir it. 


stopped one moment to give the King time to i in- 
terrogate his victim while the lance had already 
penetrated between the cartilages which unite the 
vertebra. ‘ Speak,’ cried Ehilip, Pierre de Vil- 
feneuve opened his mouth slowly, and from his 
purple lips came forth in short and feeble aerinte, 
‘ Not guilty, not guilty... ‘Go on, go on, ex- 
claimed the king, enraged at so much resolution 
and fortitude--The executioner again turned the 
winch, the lance rose by degrees, till suddenly the 
knight gave a shriek,shook the St. Andrew’s cross 
with great violence, and the terrible and bloody 
lance breaking his bones like so much glass, pen- 
etrated into bis bosom. The youthful ‘Templar 
closed his eyes, and his head fell on his shoulder. 
‘My brother, my brother,’ shrieked Fulk de 
'Frecy, ‘Ye have murdered him.’ ‘Why did 
‘he not Confess then,’ said Philip,carefully averting 
his eyes while the executioner unbound the corpse 
(of the ill-fated Pierre, and bore it away on his 
shoulder, leaving a long track of blood behind 
him, When the captives were first summoned 
‘into the presence of the King, one of them, as we 
have already stated, passed before the royal judge 
‘Sire,’| without bowing to him, and had seated himself 
or what now proved to be an instrument of tor- 
ture. His name was John de Beaufremond,--he 
had grown grey in the service of the temple, and 
,|, had been in ail the campaigns against the Saracens. 
While the Grand) He was remarkable tall and strong,and during the 
Master wasseated in the accursed iron chair,one of | whole execution had kept his large biack eyes 
the younger Knights had shed tears, anc when he| arched by long thick and grisly eyebrows full on 
was released from the torture the youthful Temp-, the King. Irritated by his beld bearing, Philip or- 
dered him to be tortured—* Thank you,’ said the 
'T emplar, ‘1 began to think that you had forgot- 
ten me. Let me expire under the same torture 
which killed Villeneuve. I loved him as my son. | 
“first taught him to wield the lance; let my blood 
‘be mingled with his and I ask no more.’ ‘ No, no,” 
‘ Drag him to the tor- eee the King, ‘ by Our Lady that would be too 
‘My liege,’|,easy a death forthee. Every bone in thy body 
said a voice, ‘it is the same to you which one of us, saall be broken ere thine eyes close on the light of 
submits to the torture,your 9im being only to enjoy, day.’ ‘ As you will,’ replied Beaufremond, ‘but 
the sufferings of a Knight. My brother is young, it thought as [ had shed so much blood in the cause 
of Christianity, that I might have chosen where 
to curtail bis sufferings he may betray his honor. } and how to shed the last drops that flow in these 
Let me be tortured in bis place. My name 1s F alk: old veins of mine. ‘Tie him to the clock,’ exclain- 


sons in that Hall some turned away their heads, 
shuddered, while Flamel smiled and 
pressed the hand of Guillen de Boisne, who 
‘considered himself most happy m having escaped 
from the tortures which now threatened the ill-fat- 
ed Grand Master of the ‘Templars. ‘ Choose,’ cried 
Philip, ‘ confess thy crimes or seat thyself in that 
‘iron chair? Molai did not even answer him, but: 


The executioner rudely tore off the; 


iron hooks twisted the feet of Molai, while six 
long bars of the same metal, disposed in trian-) 
gles, crossed on his chest, and pressed his naked) 
shoulders on the sharp points with which the back | 
of the chair was garnished. .Molai raised his eyes 


His breath came whistling from his | 


polished instrament of his torture. 
‘Speak,’ cried Philip, ‘1 am innocent,’ replied 


said King Philip, ‘ another one | 


Perchance,’ 


‘Thou art mistak- 


de Frecy.’ ‘ No, no, my brother,’ eagerly re plied | ed Philip. This of all the tortures, was the most 


young Villeneuve, ‘do not doubt my constancy.| dreadful. The sufferer was suspeuded between 


Executioner do thy duty;? and he advanced to.) ‘two beams, and above him swung an immense 


wards the yellow curtain. ‘Heis very young,’ , | leaden weight, which at regular intervals fell and 


The ex- 
the torture Jong.’ ‘So much the better, Marigny,’ | 1 -ecutioner tried to drag this machine into the cen- 
replied the King,‘he will confess the sooner.’ And | tre of the room; but it was so heavy as to resist 
Beaufremond sprang up, 
tone of voice that the astounded minister did not | ‘and with one firta grasp drew the immense appa- 
venture on another whisper during the whole trial. | ratus into the middle of the hall. Astonished by 
The eyes of the King sparkled with rage; and this this exhibition of strength, the executioner looked 
‘same prince who had consented so reluctantly to, upon this victim asa supernatural being, and if 
witness this dreadful scene, seemed now deter- | Beaufremond had only given him one glance of 
mined to exhaust all the resources of cruelty, as if! shis bright black eyes, he would never have dared 
to appease his conscience, and to persuade himself} to touch him. Observing his hesitation,the Knight 
he had listened only tothe voice of justice. ‘Pierre. placed himself without assistance un the dreadful 
de Villeneuve,’ he said, ‘ it is not yet too late. eal ,machine, and the weight began to move regularly 
The young man gazed at him disdainfully, and | above his head. He had time to confess before it 
made no reply. ‘The executioner instantly sei- ‘reached a large black spot, whence it was to fall on 
ed him, and bound him ona machine called the ‘one of his limbs. ‘ Look at that weight,’ said Phi» 
cross of St. Andrew. It consisted of two beams )|lip. No answer. ‘ Remember that when it touch- 
laid crossways, and almost at right angles. Ones the black spot it falls,’ continued the Monarch. 


stood a half naked man, humming the tune of a 
drinking song, and greasing with a sort of yel- 
low and dirty lard, the screws and hinges of the 
different machines. He gazed for one moment 
stupidly and yacantly around him, and then con. 


‘the limbs of this dreadful cross, the executioner || No answer, but the bright black eyes remained 
‘bound the naked arms and legs of the young! fixed on the King’s face. Suddenly the weight 
‘Templar, and then slowly turned a winch that set 
‘in motion a small sharp pointed lance that pene- 

trated the loins of the sufferer. The executioner |' 


touched the black spot--it fell and crushed the 
Templar’s leg. ‘ I have only one more leg at your 
service,’ said Beaufremond firmly and proudly, 
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and still gazing intently « on the- King. | ‘ Bear him | 
hence,’ cried Philip, and starting ap, as if to avoid) 
the gaze of his victim, he left the hall, called for 
his horse, and rode off towards the palace. Ma-| 
riguy followed him, and none were left in the hall) 
but John Flamel, the legatee of the Pope, and 
those ‘Templars who had confessed. They were 
sufficient to have tortured those among the captives. 
who still survived, but their calm and majestic 
mien had such an cffect on their judges, that they, 
unanimously started froin their seats and rushed | 
out of the Judgment Hall. The prisoners were) 
reconducted to their cells, and John Fiamel an-. 
nounced to the crowd without the prison, that the 
confessions had been complete and entire, and. 
that ina few days the Kiug’s pleasure and justice. 
would be known. Long live King Philip--long 
live John Flamel, shouted the crowdasthey dis- 
persed, in anxious expectation for the execution of | 
the Knights of the ‘Temple.—[Extract from the 
Priest and the Jewess, a Chronicle of the time of. 
Philip the 4th,by Israel] Jebusah.-- Translated for 
the New-York American. 


THE FAT TRAVELLER, 

I never, for the life o? me could ut.derstand 
why a man of fen stone should pay as much fora 
coach hire as aman of twenty. There’s neither 
reason nor vittue in it;and the stage coach propri- 
etors must be a set of unjust jolterheads not to al-) 


ter it. The rogues weigh your dead stock —your 
_ luggage; and, ifit be what they call over weight 
they make no scruple of charging so much a pound | 
for every pound over a certain number of pounds, 
but they take no account at all of overweight in| 
living luggage, and will charge just as much for, 
carrying a little whipper snapper of a passenger 
whose entire corpus, in full dress, might be tuck-| 
ed into a coach pocket, as they will witha great, 
over-fed fellow, whose empty waistcoat would but- 
ton round ahaystack! Ifa man will stuff himself 
ti] he’s as big as a roasted Manningtree ox with a! 
pudding in his belly,, let him do so—there is no 
statute to the contrary thereof, that I know of; 

but | see no reason why he should obtrude his fat’ 
upon folk of reasonable compass—or expect to 
have his over weight of blubber carried about the 
country for nothing. ‘Twelve stone is about the 
average weight of a man; and if the owners were, 
not blockheads and boobies—blind to their.own in-| 
terests, and to common equity, they would estab- | 
lish a scale of fares, hang weighing chairs in) 
their coach offices, and demand so much addition-' 
al fare upon every stone weight above twelve; 
reilucing the fares to those of less weight in pro-' 
portion. Iftbey would do that, a man, wedged) 
into a sixinside coach between two of these en-| 
ormous bowel-cases, might take some little com-_ 
fort to himself in knowing what he suffers by suf-) 
focation he saves in pocket. And truly, your po- 
litical economists--your Malthuses and M Cullochs 
are little better than strainers at gnats and swal- 
lowers of camels, or they would have proposed. 
some such regulation as a check upon over-con- 
sumption; it would do more towards saving the 
national victual than any other of their fine drawn 
schemes for stinting day laborers in brats and po- 
tatoes. 


It was our fate to have ane of those two legged 


prize cattle--' A certain Franklinin the wilds of i 


| fat, or, respect to her own blue broad-cloth, did | for keeping schcol, put the same questions that Sal- 


| better success. 


above brawn. 
kind of alacrity in sinking’--their ability to sprunt 


Kent,’ as a travelling sixth in the Dover coach. 
We took him up—or rather, he was heaved up, 
by the coachman and a half-a-dozen helpers, at a 
road-side public house, somewhere between Sand- 
wich and Deal; and when he was up, and had 
poked forward, half way across the inside of the 
coach, his hips stuck in the door way, so that he 
was obliged to turn aside, before he could bring 
in his rear. At length he was all in; and down he 
went, squash! into the only vacant seat, between 
two very venerable spinster like ladies—-his bow- 
ed elbows spreading over them in front like a 
couple of Brobdignagian sausages, and his stupen- 
dous catastrophe tearing all hefore it as it subsid- 
ed--‘ Mercy on us!’ cried one of the spinster-like 


completely out of the gathers!’ 


saidthe other. ‘ Really, Sir, we must get you to 
set up a little,’ said both. 


but he had not gone more thana mile, when he 
grunted—‘ Can’t stand this Stand what,sir?--, 
Can't. 
ride backerd—never could,’ granted tallow-keech 
Now it so happened, that directly op-. 


youseem to be sitting,’ said somebody. 


in reply. 


posite to him sat a fine bouncing dame--fat, fair, | 
\and fifty, tightly done up in blue braided broad-. 


most big enough fora chain cable, and she no 
sooner heard his complaint of not being able to 


stand riding backward, than she offered to change | 


places with him—whether from sympathy with his 


not appear. But how this exchange of places, 
was to be brought about, was a thing:—to the 
lookers on it seemed to be almost as easy, 
as turning a couple of bullocks in a watch- 
box; but asthe necessity for it was growing more, 
and more urgent, the attempt was made. In the| 
first instance they each essayed to rise like ordina- 
ry people; but that wouldn’t do; before the male 
was half up, down he went again--squash !~-and 
they repeated the attempt a second time with no 
‘TI tell you what, ma’am,’ grunted 
tallow-keech, ‘you'd better catch hold of my| 
hands.’ Thelady complied; and having hooked 
their fat fingers together, in the way boys call 
butcher’s hold, they succeeded in bousing each 
other up, fairly out of their respective seats;— 
but in the attempt to turn, they miss’d stays, as it 
were, and swung round horizontally, across the 
laps ofthe rest of us. Here was a pretty predi-| 
cament!—In a moment we were all mixed up to- 
gether like so many maggots in a grease pot, all 
trying to get the upper hand of each other; the 
spinsters were shricking; the bouncing dame 
squalling; the fat fellow grunting; and all of us 
sprunting with might and main to keep our heads 
Luckily, the two fat ones had ‘a 


being diminished into an exact ratio to their su- 
perabundant blubber, so that we soon got them 
pretty well under; but, nevertheless, there is no 
knowing what the upshot might have been, had 
not a lean and long-neck’d linen dealer, in the 
corner, poked his head out at the window, and 
implored the coachman to stop-~‘ Coachman,’  cri-| 


‘And mine too!) 


Ay--I thought I felt: 
something give way,’ grunted the mountain of 
mummy; and then, instead of sitting up, as they | 
had requested, he leaned slowly from side to side, 
\soas to almost smother each lady in her turn, 
|whilst the other was dragging her torn gown 
| from beneath his abominable brawn. 
ali that being arranged, and room having been 
| made for his legs, as he called them, on he went;) 


However, 


ed he--* coachman! for Heaven's s sake stop the 
coach” The coach did stop, and that right spee- 
dily—for the cry was urgent,and both doors being 
wide open, we--the four lean ones, as soon as we 
could disentangle ourselves, got out upon the 
road, shoe-top deep in mud, and the rain raining 
as though it thought the sooner we were cooled the 
better; whilst thetwo fat ones, assisted by the 
coachman and others, were getting themselves set 


upright on their own propria persona, seats; and 
this matter achieved, we all got in again. 


QUALIFICATION OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 
A young collegian, itinerating in the state-of 


| Maine, fell in company, and also in love, witha 
venerables--I declare you have torn my gown 


| very pretty girl, the daughter of an old curmudge- 

on, whose brains were made of sawdust, hogs lard 

| and molasses, but who, on account of the spacious- 
ness of his farm, had been for years at the head 
of the school conmittee in the district. The col- 
legian’s attachment to Sally(for that was the name 
of the daughter) was so overpowering, that all the 
logic and philosophy he had learned in the schools 

was, compared to the force of his passion, as chaff 
in a hurricane. But not having the where-with-all 
to winter in Maine without a resort to employ- 
| ment, he intimated to Sally that he should like to 


| keep the school in that district; when the kind 
hearted girl informed him that her father was the 
committee man, and she also informed him what 
questions would be put to him, and how he must 
| answer them,if he expected to gain the good graces 
of her father. Accordingly, on Sunday evening, 
the young man of classic lore informed the old ig- 


\cloth, overhung with a gilt Belcher chain, al-|' noramus that he should like to take charge of their 
| school for the winter, and board in his family.-- 


Whereupon the old fellow assumed an air of 
much importance, and looking at the applicant 
with his usual dignity while examining candidates 


ly had informed her paramour would be asked. 

‘ Do you believe in the final salvation of all the 
world?’ 

* Most certainly,(answered the young collegian) 
it is the only belief that the scriptures justify.’ 

‘Do you believe that God ever made another 
man equal to Thomas Jefferson? 

* Certainly not--and I have been of this opin- 
ion ever since I read his Notes on Virginia.’ 

€Can you spell Massachusetts ?? 

‘IT ought to know how, sir, for it is my native 
state.’ 

© Well, spell it.’ 

The young man spelled the word very distinctly, 
when the father turned to the daughter and said, 
‘ Did he spell it right, Sal?’ Yes sir, answered the 
affectionate girl,—when her father, turning again 
to the candidate, triumphantly exclaimed--‘ You 
may begin school to-morrow.’ 

How the young pedagogue and Sally managed 
affairs through the winter, is another part of the 
story --[New- Bedford Gaz.} 


RELIGION. 
He wears his faith but as the fashion of 
His hat; it ever changes with the next block.—Smaks. 


But thus it is, all sects, we see, 

Have watch-words of morality ; 

Some cry out Venus, others Jove, — 

Here ’tis religion, there ’tis love!—Moore. 
For forms of government let fools contest; 
What e’er is best administer’d is best, —Porr. 
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posed culprit. This trial, called the bolungo, was indeed 
renounced by the king, but only to substitute another, in 
which the accused was made to bend over a large busin of 

water, when if he fell in, he was concluded guilty. At 
= other times, a bar of red hot iron was passed along the 
leg, or the arm was thrust into scalding water; and if the 
natural effects followed, the person’s head was immediate- 


‘ty struck off. Snail-shells. applied to temples, if they 
ing paragraph from the New-York Constellation, we now | stuck, inferred guilt. When a dispute arose between man 


introduce a few short extracts: ‘ It is collected from trav- || and man, the plan was to place a shell on the head of 
ellers of the earliest times down to the present; and em- each, and make them stoop; when he from off whose head 
bodies in a single volume of a moderate size, an ete! the shell first dropped had a verdict found against him.— 
of the various expeditions, and of the fate of their bold’) While we wonder at the deplorable ignorance on which 
and enterprising authors, nearly all of whom have perish-| these practices were founded, we must not forget that the 
ad in their attempts to explore the interior of Africa. An H ‘judgments of God’ as they were termed, employed by 
inhospitable climate and still more inhospitable men, have | our sage ancestors during the middle ages, were founded 
rendered it almost certain death to attempt penetrating this | on the same unenlightened views, and were in some cases 
interior; and it is melancholy to reflect how many fine absolutely identical. 

Still Africa is in a great nieasure unexplored. The out- 

ofall the | proceeded far when the melancholy aspect of the Desert 

attempts made to ascertain that point. Conjecture has in-|| Was heightened by a succession of objects which could not 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 9, 1831. 


Discovery anv ADVENTURE IN ArFrRica.—We. 
noticed the publication of this interesting work,a few weeks 
since and promised to advert to it again. With the follow- 


leod identified it with that of the river Benin; bat other! be viewed without the deepest horror. The ground was) 


conjectures on the contrary have fixed on the lake Tchad |Strewed with the skeletons of former travellers, who had | 
as the probable receptacle | perished in the attemptito cross this extensive wilderness. — 

Though these many expeditions have failed in some of x 
oe eth objects of their undertaking, they have nev-_ they amounted to fifty or sixty in aday. At Meshrooa 


ertheless furnished a variety of interesting particulars re-_ hundred were seen together;and near the wells at E] Ham- |! 


} 
epecting the soil, climate, productions, &c. of the regions mar they were found lying in countless multitudes. One) 


travelled ovef; as well as a view of the manners, custom | forenoon, as Major Denham was dozing on horseback, he 
and condition of the inhabitants.’ | was awakened by the sound of something crashing under | 
‘ his horse’s feet, and on looking down, saw the animal 
Araican MATRIMONIALS.—* Farther acquaintance | trampling on two perfect human skeletons. A movement 
discovered other irregularities, against which a painful i 
struggle was to be maintained. It was a prevailing prac- 
tice, that before marriage the two parties should live to- | 
gether for some time,and make trial of each other’s temp- 
era and inclinations. before they formed the final engage- 
ment. To this system of probation the people were most. 
obstinately attached, and the missionaries ia vain denounc- 
ed it, calling upon them at once either to marry or to sep- 
arate. The young ladies were always the most anxious to 
have the full benefit of this experimental process; and the | 


ening: jests upon the dead, and deriding the sympathy manifested | 


'\ by their English ions. They told th y 
ity, and expose themselves to the reproaches of 


only blacks, ‘ damn their fathers,’"—the barbarous preju- 
daughters, by urging them to an ebvidgment of dices arising from difference of religion and lineage having 
‘which thus extinguished in their breasts every touch of human 
dict succeeded with no less than six hundred; but he found 1 


‘mains of s buried beneath te ‘ing 
it euch ‘laborious work,’that he fell sick and died in conse- | a eee ee 


sand; but none of his facts support this conclusion, er con- 
tradict the opinion of Browne, that such victims have in 
‘| most instances perished from other causes. They were 
lying open and exposed, without even a covering of dust; 
and the catastrophe of the largest group was too well 
known, having been a body of slaves, the chief booty ob- 
tained by the sultan of Fezzan during his last expedition 
into Soudan. The troop had left Bornon without an ade- 
quate supply of provisions, which failed entirely before 
they approached Mourzonk. ‘That want, or perhaps fa- 
tigue, was the real cause of this destruction was manifest 
from the fact that the sufferers were all negroes, while 
their Arab masters had taken care to reserve for themselves 
the means of reaching home. 


| 
| 


and driven it forward like a ball. In some of these remains 


tures were stil] distinguishable. ‘Two female skeletons lay 
c'osely twined together, having evidently been faithful | 
friends, who had died in each other’s arms. The Arabs| 


Arrgican Cuarme.—Another subject of deep re- 
gret respected the many superstitious practices still preva- 
lent, even among those who exhibited some sort of Chris- 
tian profession. Semetimes the children brought for bap- 
tism proved to be bound in magic cords, to which the! 
mothers, as ah additional seearity from evil, had fastened 
beads, relics, and figures of the Agnus Dei. The chiefs, 
in like manner, while they gladly availed themselves of, 
the protection promised from the wearing of cracifixes and 
images of the Virgin, were unprepared to part with the 
enchanted rings, and other pagan amulets, with which 
they had been accustomed to form a panoply around their| 
persons. In case of dangerous illness, sorcery had been 
always contemplated as the main or sole remedy; and OrxHIDIAN REPTILES,OR SERPENTS. Among the most 
those who rejected tts use were reproached as rather a!low-|| remarkable of the African species ef this division, is the ce- 
ing their sick relations to die than incur the expense of a|| rastes,or horned viper. It is charscterised by a small curved 
conjurer. But the most general and most pernicious ap-|| horn over each eyelid. It lives in the sand, and was well 
plication of magic was made in judicial preceedings. When || known to the ancients. Another singular serpent is the haje 
a charge was advanced against any individual, no one ev-|| (Coluber haje, Linnwus.) Fhe Egyptian jugglers, by 
er thoaght of inquiring into the facts, or of collecting evi-|| preseing the neck of this creature between their fingers, 
Genee; every case was decided by preternatural tests. The 


magicians prepared a beverage, which produced on the 
guilty person, according to the meaaure of his iniquity, 
spasm, fainting, or death, but left the innocent quite free connexion with the scriptural narrative in ” seventh 
from harm. It seems a sound conclusion of the missiona-|| chapter of Exodas, where the rods of the magicians when 
rise, that the draught was modified according to the good} thrown down are converted into serpents. 


produce a kind of catalepsy which renders it stiff and mo- 
tionless. This is rather a curious fact when considered in 


These at first appeared singly, but afterwards increased till |, 


of one of the feet had separated the seul! from the trunk, || 


portion of the flesh and hair were left, and even the fea-| 


| gave little proof of their boasted sensibility in the utter ine | 
| difference with which they viewed these dismal objects, || 
i| driving about the limbs with their firelocks, passing coarse || 


- 
or ill will of the magicians, or the liberality of the sup- | 

Boston WASONIGC parts of Africa. Mr, Barrow records, that in the southern 

districts whieh he visited, the suiface of an area of nearly 

2000 square miles might literally be said to be covered 


Locusts.—Locusts are of common occurrence in many 


by them. The water of a wide river was scarcely visible 


in consequence of the innumerable dead locusts that float- 
ed on its surface, apparently drowned in their attempts 


ito reach the reeds which grew along its shores. Except 
‘these niuch-wished-for reeds, they had devoured every 
other green thing. Their destruction on a former occasion 
was sudden and singular. All the full grown insects were 
driven into the sea by a tempestuous north-west wind, and 
were afterward cast upon the beach, where they formed a 
bank three or four feet high,and extending nearly fifty En- 
glish miles. ‘The smell, as may easily be supposed, was 
abominable, and was sensibly felt at a distance of 150 
miles. 

The migratory flight of the locust, and its desolating ef- 
fects upon vegetation, and consequent injury both to man 
and beast, have afforded a frequent exercise to the pen of 
the poet; but by none have their injurious inroads been so 
magnificently treated as by the Prophet Joel. ‘A day of 
darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick 
darkness, as the morning spread upon the mountairs ; a 
great people and a strong: there hath not been ever the 
like, neithershafl be any more after it, even to the years 
of many generations. A fire devoureth before them, and 
behind them a flame burneth: the land is as the Garden of 
Eden before them, ard behind them a desolate wilderness; 


yea, and nothing shall escape them. ‘Tne appearance of 
them is as the appearance of horses; and as horsemen, so 
shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of 
mountains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire 
that devoureth the stubble, as a strong pecple set in battle 
array.’ * The earth shall quake before them; the heav- 
‘ens shall tremble: the sun and moon shall be dark, and 
the stars shal} withdraw their shining.’ ‘ low do the 


_ beasts groan! the herds of cattle are perplexed, because 


they have no pasture; yea, the flocks of sheep are made 
desolate.’ 


| Morcan Trraxrs.—On these trials the Lockport Ba-- 
lance has the following remarks: 

| The trials of these causes have been a su!ject of intense: 
‘interest not only to the parties concerned, and their 
personal friends, but to the public generally. The defend- 
ants well knew, that whether guilty or innocent, no effort 
‘would be spared to convict them, and that a fair and im- 
“partial trial could not be had, without the most powerful 
‘exertions, and that then, they might easily fall victims to 
‘the excited prejudices of community against a society, of 
which they were members. The late Special Cireuit in 
this county, was perhaps, more than any other preceding 
it, calculated to produce this state of fecling. It was in- 
tended to be the closing scene, and it was in the neighbor- 
hood of the outrage. The June Circuit had passed with 
three acquittals—eight more were to be tried, and what 
| would the public say if this should likewise end without a 
conviction. Something must be done for the cause of 
antimasonry abrowd, by way of convincing the public that 
the fraternity are as generally guilty as has been represent - 
ed. These, judging from visible facts, were undoubtedly 
the silent reflections and midnight whispers of the leaders 
of political antimasonry in this region. It was not reason- 
able to presume that the public could much longer be im- 
posed. upon by the pretence that a dwindled and fallen 
minority of Masons, could forever continue to screen the 
guilty from punishment, in opposition to a powerful and 
proscriptive party, with the full contro! of the jury-boxes, 
and the disposition to use them for the accomplishment of 
its own designs, backed by a Special Counsel whose in- 
dustry and perseverance is untiring; with a court specially 
appointed for the purpose, as if our constitution and laws 
were too feeble to effect the objects of justice; and what 
is more potent than all, the treasury ef the state laid open 
as it were, without ceremony, and witnesses from the four 
corners of the earth, ostensibly inviled to come and 
swear, and take, and be satisfied:—we say it was 09%, 


| 


f 


| 
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reasonable to presume that the’ public could be longer 
made to believe that the guilty could be screened from 
punishment, with such a searching and overwhelming 
‘power brought to bear upon them, and hence if;they should 
be acquitted under these their innocence 
would be fully established in the eyes of all impartial 
anen. 

This accounts for the powerful efforts that were made 
‘to produce a conviction in the case of Whitney and oth- 
ers. Every prominent member of the party seemed to 
think himself called upon to make the cause his own, and 
‘he dia so, with a zeal which would have done honor to 
pure intentions and a righteous cause. Western New 
York, Ohio, Canada, &c. were thoroughly raked, as well 
as every other place where there was the least prospect of 
finding a witness, no matter of whit shape, or color, who 
could remember to have dreamed of a circumstance that 
could be tortured to speak against the defendants, or the 
wicked institution of Freemasonry; and it must be con- 
fessed that some things of a strange and ‘questionable 
shape’—‘ black spirits and white, red mics and grey,’ 
were conjured up from the cauldron of human depravity, 
and took the stand ‘ with intents wicked,’ and ‘swore ter- 
ribly.’ 

The result is known. Not a convinction was had, and 
antimasonry is again disappointed of her prey. The ef- 
fect of this disappointment is visible. They feel the blow 
sensibly, as they do everything calculated to injure them 
politically. ‘They must now suffer under the just imputa- 
tion of having pursued and proscribed for years a number 
of innocent and respectuble men, merely for political ef- 
fect. It is in vain for them to say that they have not re- 
ceived all the aid which government had the power to 
afford, and that the law was not administered with a rigid 
regard to the detection and punishment of crime. They 
will not say that Judge Nelson did not preside with ability 
and impartiality, or that he did not hold the scales of ius- 
tice with a steady and even hand, or that the public prose- 
eutor did not exert every nerve to produce a conviction. 


There is no alternative but to say the defendants were 
gil innocent. 


NORFOLK ELECTION, 


2c It is probable that Messrs. Webb and Baily are 
elected Senators from Norfolk county. The election 
of the third candidate must be decided by the House, 
in June; the Rev. MOSES THACHER not having 
the requisite number of votes. Mr. Loud has the 
highest number of votes on the National Republican 
ticket, and will probably be elected by the Legisla- 
ture. jtC7 The antimasons will elect representatives 
with a view to the decision of this question, in every 
town where they have the majority. Let the friends 
of correct principles be on the alert. In Wrentham 
Mr. Thacher received 151 and Mr. Endicott 205! 


PiymoutTH.—lIt is probable there has been no 
choice of Senators in this county. The Legislature 
will be called on to settle this difference also. The 
approaching Representative election will be one of 
great importance; in which every fiiend to the free 
institutions of our country should feel a deep interest. 


Counry.—The antimasonic ticket has 
prevailed in Bristol county: we understand, however, 
that two of the gentlemen elected are far from being 
political antimasons, There is probably no choice for 
member of Congress. Mr. Ruggles is supported by 
the antimasons, Jacksonians, and anti-tariffites. Mr, 
Hodges by the National Republicans, The vote is 
about even. 


City Evectrions.—Messrs. Charles Welles, Alexan- 
der H. Everett, George Blake, Benjamin T. Pickman, O- 
tis Everett and James C. Merrill, were elected Senator, 
from this city on Monday. The antimasonic party run a 
ticket composed of three gentlemen from the National Re- 
publican party and three antimasons. Through fraud and 
deception, they were enabled to carry about 800 votes.— 
A portion of their votes was headed by Levi Lincoln for 


Governor, and Thomas L. Winthrop for Lieutenant | 


Governor; another portion with Marcus Morton and 


With regard to the defendants, they had able counsel. || 


We do not recollect to have heard a cause summed up | 
more ably and eloqgently, than was this by Mr. W. H. | 
Adams. Some of his flights of eloquence and satire would | 
‘have done honor to the efforts of a Curian. As the cause 
entirely turned onthe question as to whether the jury 
should believe the testimony of Edward Giddins and one 
James A. Shed, from Ohio, who was by a previous con- 
tract paid a doliar per day, besides his expenses, and 
who was, with Giddins, one of the EARLIEST and 
most WILLING offenders, the greater part of Mr. Ad- 
ams’ speech was necessarily directed to them. It is cer- 


-such an ordeal. 
house; Shed remained in visible torment, undoubtedly 
cursing his dollar a day, and wishing himself back to 
Ohio. Ie will long remember the name of the Canadian 
butcher, with whom he had the conversation about mui- | 
dering Morgan. 

The Special Couneil will undoubtedly enter a nolle pro- 
sequi on the remaing indictments, as further endeavors to 
produce a conviction is obviously hopeless. We cannot 
think that justice requires that they should be longer har- 
rassea, when it is not pretended that any additional testi- 
mony against them can be found. Giddins was the last 
resort, and he has failed them. 


The Editor,of the Portland Courier has been presented 
witha mess of zew potatoes, some of them large as 
hens’ eggs, raised the present season by Capt. Benjamin 
Waterhouse of Cape Elizabeth. The Editor of a Wis- 
casset paper acknowledges tbe receipt, inthat quarter, of 
a snow storm, which made tolerable sleighing for a day or 
iwo.—[Gaz.] 


A package of watch tools worth $50, has lately been 
réturned to a jeweller by a conscience-stricken thief, 


Nathan Willis; by which means many voters were deceiv - 
ed, and unwittingly cast votes for men to whom they were 


decidedly opposed. Several iistances have come to out 


The venerable is no more! 


This venerable and well-beloved man died at Wor_ 
cester on Monday last. He was the father of Ameri- |; 
ican printers; and past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodgeof this Commonwealth. He was born in this |, 
city in January, 1749. ‘He began his career,’ says Mr, 
John Russell, in his address to the members of the 
Faustus Association, in 1808, ‘ about the time Frank- 


rivate studies of his office, to 
tainly a fearful thing for such witnesses to pass through || 


nat: ond fulfil the duties of public minister abroad. On his first 


‘entrance into business, he was distinguished for enter- 


prise and ingenuity—and possessing an ardent mind,he 
pursued the natural bent of his enthusiasm in the cause 


jof jiberty, by eminently contributing in his private ex- 
ample, and professional ability, as editor of a newspa-|| 


per, to the progress and consummation of that glori- 
ous revolution, which seated the proud empire of 
America on the throne of independence.’ 

Ata meeting of the Council of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, held at the house of the Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft, on Monday the 4th day of April, A. D.1831, 
being the day of the decease ofthe late Isaran THom- 
as, L. L. D. and late President of said Society— 


Resolved, That this Society will attend his funeral, 
and request a member of their body to deliver an ap- 
propriate address on that occasion. 

Resolved, That Rejoice Newton, Esq. be requested 
to communicate these Resolutions to the surviving re!- 
atives and to make all necessary arrangements. 

Attest, 
REJOICE NEWTON, Rec’g. Sec. 


‘His funeral was attended at the meeting house of 
the Second Parish in Worcester, on Thursday last. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Romer.—The Editors of the New York Gazette give 
the foliowing extract from a letter from Rome, dated Jan. 


revolutionary movements inthe neighboring Duchies. of 
Reggie, Modena, &c. 


‘ You will no doubt feel anxious, from the extravagant 
|Teports in the French Journals respecting Italy, but I as- 
‘sure you that they are much exaggerated, and at present al! 
is tranquil. The Cardinals, who have been in conclave 
more than a month, have not yet fixed upon a Pope. it 
is however expected, that a decision will be made inn 


present there are many Americans here, viz: Mr. Harper, 
and family, Secretary of Legation at Paris; Mr. Depeau 
and family; Mr. Boggs and family, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Cat- 
ting, Dr. Hamersly, and Mr. Coursen, all of New York; 
Mr. Otis and Mr. Mees: from Boston, besides — Ea- 
glishmen.’ 

Another letter of the same date observes, ‘ Every thing 
at Rome is tranquil. The noble Roman people appear 
so little conscious of the grevious yoke they bear, that their 
loudest complaint is, that the Carcinals now in conclave 
are so slow in making:a Pope, that they are in a fair way 
of being deprived of their Carnival. 1 feel but little sym- 
pathy for sucha people—they are not fittobe free.— 
The best change for them would be a change of master.’ 

Prince Metternich was married on the 30th of January 
to Princess Melanic de Zicy. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Pope’s Nuncie. 

The Paris Journal du Commerce of the 10th says, 
‘The Messenger of this evening announces several extra- 
ordinary matters; in the first place an insurrection in the 


land by Austria of 10,000 men, and the Archduke Charles 
for a King; the possibility thence deduced is, ofsn ep- 
proaching strugyle between Prussia and Russia on the one 
j hand and Austria and Poland, en the other. All this it 
may well be supposed, is not given as positive; it is, at al! 
events, sufficient to exercise the mind of the reader. 


A report was current in Paris that Constantine and his 
army had gone over to the Poles, but it wauted confir- 
mation. It was also said that Prince Radzivil, already 
Generalissimo, would be elected king of Poland. 

[Neither of the above two last items are entitled te 
credit.] 


One faet appears certain; which is, notwithstanding 
the thermometer was at eighteen, firmg was heard on the 


gagement had taken place. 


The Emperor Nicholas has named Gen. Diebitsch Gov- 
ernor of Poland; and if the weather permitted he would 
commence his movements on the 2d or 3d of Febraary. 


The inauguration of the Rev. Mr. Palfrey at the Univer- 


Resolved, That this Society deplore the death of||sity in Cambridge as Professor of Biblical Literature, and 


their venerable President, asa distinguished public 
benefactor, to whose munificence we are almost exclu- 
sively indebted for our valuable literary and other} 
property. 

Resolved, That for a long succession of years he has 
devoted his valuable services with great zeal to the in- 
terests of this Society, and has left to the public in 
the Library,a legacy for which they ougbt to be grate- 
ful. 


Dean of the Theological Faculty, took 
afternoon. 


The Western half of the Cheshire, N. HL. bridge was 
swept away by ice, on the night of 20th alt. 


To Corvespondents.—N. B. is received; but for 
reasons which must be obvious to the writer, if he re- 
examine his remarks, cannot appear in its present 
| shape. 


'24. The date of this letter is also prior to the date of the . 


few days, after which the Carnival will commence. At | 


Russian dominions in Finland, next, an offer made to Po-- 


Ist of Feb. on the banks ef the Bug; but no serious en- 
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THE ORPHAN GIBL, 


I have no mother,—for she died 
When I was very young ; 

But her memory, still, around my heart 
Like morning mists has hung. 


They tell me ofan angel form 
That watched me while I slept, 

And ofa soft and gentle hand 
That wiped the tears I wept;— 


- And that same hand that held my own 
When I began to walk, 
And the joy that sparkled in my eyes 
When first [ tried to talk— 


For they say the mother’s heart is pleased 
When infant charms expand— 

I wonder if she thinks of me, 
In that bright. happy land; 


For I know she is in heaven, now— 
That holy place of rest— 

For she was always good to me, 
And the good alone are blest. 


I remember, when I was ill, 
She kiss’d my burning brow, 

And the tear that fell upon my cheek— 
I think I feel it now. 


And Lhave still some little books 
She learn’d me how to epell; 

And the chiding, or the kiss she gave, 
I still remember well. 


And then she used to kneel with me, 
And teach me how to pray, 

And raise my little hands to heaven, 
And tell me what to say. 


O, mother, mother, to my heart 
Thy image still shall be, 

And I will hopesin heaven at last 
That I may meet with thee. 


STANZAS, 
Oh! ask me not to sing to-night. 


Oh! ask me not to sing to-night, 
Dejection chills my feeble powers, 
I own that halls of glittering light 
Are festive as in former hours. 
But when I last amid them moved, 
I sung for friends beloved and dear, 
Their smiles inspired, their lips approved, 
Now all is changed—they are not here. 


I gaze around—I view a throng, 

The radiant slaves of pride and art, 
Oh! can they prize my simple song, 

The soft low breathings of the heart ? 
Take back the lute, its tuneful string 

Is moistened by a sorrowing tear. 
To night, I may not, cannot sing, 

The friends that loved me are not here. 


* What time of day is it, Sambo?’ 
‘Wy, I don’t know, massa, what time he be.’ 


‘Don’t know!’ why you have got a watch in your 
pocket, and can look.’ 


‘Yes, massa—but recolleck, he’s a 


MASONIC REGISTER, 


Full Moon, this Month, Tuesday the 26th. 
—<<< >>> 


jC} The regular meetings of the following Lodges, 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings 
(specified) preceding full moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston Lodges.—Counci] of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s, Ist Monday. St. Andrew’s, 
2d Thursday. Columbian, 1st Thursday. Massachu- 
‘setts, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.— 
| Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
Ist Wednesday Dec. June and Sep. St. Paul’s Chap- 
‘ter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. 


‘Dec., March, June and Sept. Encampment, 3d Wed- 
nesday. 


Monday. 

Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning Sun. 
Mount Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy Rural. 
Leominster Aurora. Mount Zion Chapter Concord. 
Corinthian Bridgewater. Fellowship New Salem. 
Golden Rule Belchertown. Groton St. Paul’s. 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Friendly Society. 


Nantucket Union. South Reading Mount Moriah. 
‘Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Lynn 


| Tuesday. 
| Greenwich,Village Zncampment. Dorchester Union. 
Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West Stock- 
bridge Wisdom. New Marlborough Rising Sun,— 
Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica Clinton. 


ter Trinity. Weymouth Orphan’s Hope. 
Good Samaritan. 


Lancas- 
Reading 


Wednesday. 
Hardwick Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Malden 
‘Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philanthropic. Dan- 
vers Jordan Lenox Union Star. West Granville 
| Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Alban’s, Randolph 
Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. Hardwick 
(Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester Great Bar- 
‘ rington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. Western 


|| Carmel. Taunton King David. Concord Chapter, 
| Wednesday succeeding. 


| Thursday. 


‘| Marlboro’ United Brethren. 
Roxbury Washington. 
pleton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star. 
‘cial. Haverhill Merrimack. 
Pittsfield Mystic, 
Woburn Freedom. 
Pentucket 
| Friday. 

Hingham OldColony, Northborough Fredonia.— 
Methuen Grecian. 


Cummington Orion. 
Dedham Constellation. Tem- 
Ashby So- 
Lexington Hiram.— 
Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple.— 


Needham Meridian. Lowell 


Miscellany. 


Salem, Essex, Ist. Tuesday. Warre Chapter 3d 
Thursday, Marlboro Thursday succeeding. Groton 
St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb- 
ruary, April, June and October.. Brimfield Hunianity 
Tuesday every month. Charlestown King Solomon 
2d Tuesday. Cambridge Amicable 3d Monday.— 
Brighton Bethsada 2d Tuesday. Medway Montgome- 
ry lst Wednesday. Falmouth Marine 1st Wednesday. 
Nantucket Union Ist Monday Urbanity 3d Monday. 
Union Council 8. M. 4th Monday in December March 
June and September. Rising Sun Chapter 2d Mon- 
day. Charlton Fayette last Wednesday January 
April August and October. St. Joan ’s Thursday suc- 
ceeding. Duxbury Corner Stone Monday succeeding. 
Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tuesday succeeding.— 
Gloucester ‘yrian Ist Tuesday. Sutton Olive Branch 
3d Monday. Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed- 
nesday. New Bedford Starin the East 3d Monday. 


In| 


Munson Thomas 2d Wednesday every month excep- 
July August December March. Franklin Mount Let 


banon, Middieborough Social *Harmony Tuesday 
succeeding full moon. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attleboro, 8.0. Draper; Ashby, A. T. Willard, Esq; 
Ashburnham, S. Woods, Esq; Colrain, Isaac B. Bar- 
ber, Esq; Douglas, Post-Master; Fall-River, G. D. 
Cook; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas Thax- 
ter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, Esq; 
Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New-Bedford, Qli- 
ver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; Newbury - 
port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Provincetown, 
E. C. Scott, Esq; Reading, N. Parker; Stoughton, 
Nathaniel Blake; Sth Mendon, Leonard Rice; South- 
wick, J. Byington; Springfield, Henry Brewer; Ux- 
bridge, William C. Capron; Walpole, J. N. Bird; 
Ware, J. Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; 
Wilkersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, John Williams, Esq; Belfast, N. P. Hawes. 


Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq; Gardiner, J. B. Walton ’ 
Portland, J. H. Roch. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Bedford, Thomas Randlett; Charlestown, Frederick 
A. Sumner, Esq; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls. 
A. 8. Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 


VERMONT. 

Bennington, S. H. Blackman, Esq; Brandon, E 
Jackson; Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq; Hartland, 
C. A. Saxton. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 


Slaterville, William Yearnshaw; Pawtucket 


» Geo 
F. Jenks. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq; Bristol, C. Bying- 
ton; Colchester, A. D. Scoville, Esq; Canton, Dr. 0. 
B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. I’, 
ett; Jew Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, 
G.R. Sandford; Mansfield, Elisha Branch, Esq; Mid- 
dletown, C. B. Darrow; New-London, E. Way, Esq; 
Norwich, S, Gallup; Stafford, B. Mann, Esq; Wind- 


ham, B. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq; 


Wolcottville, 8. Bradley, Esq. 


NEW-YORK. 
Granville, Arch Bishop. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Plainfield, J. Wilson. 
NORTH-CAROLINA, 

Scotland Neck, S. M. Nichols. 


ALABAMA, 


Greensboro’, U. S. Whifehead; Washington, Jolin 
A. Whetstone. 


i> Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 


service they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 
tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 


BOARDERS WANTED. 


A FEW Gentlemen can be pleasantly accommodat- 
ed with Board, by Mr. ANSON MANN, 75, Milk ~ 


street, April 9, 
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